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KEYSTONE BRIDGES 


Keystone bridges have been in existence since the early days of 
civilization. They were built in the shape of an arch. The keystone 
is the central stone at the top of the arch. Any weight on the bridge 
presses down on the keystone. This pressure then pushes against the 
blocks nest to the keystone and then on down the bridge from block 
to block. The stones permanently bind because of their wedge-shapes 
thus making the structure exceptionally strong. 


Keystone Bridge, spanning the Hopkins River, rte. 126 in Caryville. 


Keystone bridges were once symbols of the nation's industrial ingenuity. 
The style adopted by the railroads spanned many creeks, rivers, etc. One in 


Bellingham, still spans Stall Brook along the old railroad line from 
North Bellingham to Caryville. ; 
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The Depot Street bridge, spanning the Charles River, was built in 1829 
to provide easier and quicker transportation from the "turnpike" to the 
Meeting House in the center of town. Aaron Thayer is credited with 
building the bridge....Sadly this beautiful bridge has been lost due to 
widening the road and expansion of the bridge. 


¥ pe 


In 1835, the town appropriated $100. for building a Keystone bridge 
over the Peter's River in South Bellingham on the old location of 
Pulaski Blvd. It now can be found at the entrance to Arcand Park. 


These bridges are historical and cultural features that cannot be ignored 
and lost. The rugged spans have served well and still continue to do so. 
They will be admired for a long time. Bellingham is proud of them and 
the number of them that we have is a rare occurrence. E 
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Pathways of the Past 


Country paths were more than footways to get 


people from one place to another. Each one held 


{ts own adventure, as it led through fields or over 
a treed slope and followed a brook to where the 
water could be crossed by jumping. 


They lay over the land in a network joining 
the many places frequented by a busy lad. Some- 
times they led to special places where the murmur 
of the tall pines sounded softly above the forest 


silence or where there was a rabbit hole to be 
watched for signs of new inhabitants or spring 
water rose sweet and clear from deep within the 
earth. 


There always was a path making a short cut 
to school and even though if was half again as long 
as the walk at the side of the road. it was worth 
taking because it passed a nut tree and led through 
a swamp where all a boy’s agility was needed to 
keep him dry-footed in hopping from grassy tuft 
to tuft. 


Paths led across pastures where there were 


new calves to watch in the spring and through or- 
chards where fruit hung heavy as summer faded. 
They traced routes walked for generations and 
learned early by a lad in all the intricacy of their 
origins and destinations. There was nowhere paths 
did not go when one chose to forsake the busier 
ways in the center of town for the freshness of the 
countryside, when a romp through meadows with 
a dog roaming far beyond and returning from 
time to time for a pat on the head and a rub of the 
ears far surpassed all other satisfactions. 


Paths were the byways of an earlier era when 
the country was still rich in land and the pace of 
life left time for unhurried travel and men were 
closer than now to the fields and forests and the 
life that teemed within them. Paths beckoned the 
walker and led him to delights and discoveries now 
lost to a world living with neither time nor space 
for quiet walking on open land. 


Progress has stolen most country paths and 
they are walked now mainly in memory, back 
across fields and forests of distant youth and 
through pastures and pleasures unforgotten. 
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How many of you remember the old 
Burma-Shave roadside signs? If you're 


over 50 Nyoumiprobablyicanitetorger them: 


Jel immorelCoLe  yOungeneyvVOUl mighihtanaye 
heard otmichen. oti in yvOUbRCCc ST OL 


twenties you're probably wondering what 


we're talking about.,Well, regardless 
of your age-settle down for an inter- 
esting history lesson. 

The first setof roadside signs 


appeared in Minnesota back around 1925. 


Burma-Vita was a young family-owned 
business--a chemist working for them 
developed a brush-less shaving cream. 


There was little money for advertising, 


the productdidnitysell well veandm ene 


company was in trouble. Allan Odell,the 


son of the owner came up with the idea 


of signs along the highway to adver- 


tise. Though experts laughed at him-he 


borrowed $200.00, bought boards and 
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paint and erected signs along a 100 mi. 


stretch near Minneapolis ine st urest 
Sign P@CHEER-UP? PACE 1. HESWARM OBO W ER 
BURMA SHAVE" didn't even rhyme, 
idea caught on and appealed to motor- 
ists, 
signs. Eventually they reached every 
state except Arizona,New Mexico and 
Nevada, where traffic was too sparse; 
and Massachusetts, where the foliage 
was considered too thick. 


To most people Burma-Shave WAS the 


roadside signs...the fact that it was 
also possibly America's first brush- 


Sales multiplied and so did the. 


but the, 


he 


less shave cream was incidental. It was 
__ DRIVE / WITH CARE 
/ BE ALIVE / WHEN YOU / 4 


ARRIVE: 
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the anticipation of sighting @ @ow 
of the humorous signs along the 
side of the road and then reading 
the verse line-by-line while speed- 
ing down the two-lane "super high- 
way" at 40 miles per hour.Reading 
the signs was like eating potato 
chips. Once you started you couldnt 
quia. 

In 1927,Allan began rhying the 
shaving cream jingles. He and his 
father wrote all the poems, but they 
got worse and worse, so they decid- 
ed to hold a contest. What an idea!! 
Verses came from everywhere. The 
company paid $100 for each of the 
25 best jingles. As time went on, 
they received an average of 50,000 
nationwide entries. 

DON’T TAKE /A 
CURVE / AT 60 PER/ WE 
HATE TO LOSE / A CUSTO- 
MER. 


Public service was one of the 
major themes of these signs, others 
were straight advertising and exag- 

“gexrated humor. A number of jingles 
on the prevention of forest fires 
were erected in the 1950s. Whatever 
the theme-there were always 5 signs 
before the 6th that mentioned the 
products. 

: REMEM- 
BER THIS / IF YOU’D / BE 
SPARED / TRAINS DON’T 
WHISTLE / BECAUSE 
THEY’RE SCARED. 


I can remember driving through 
the stat of Maine and the excitement 
and fun once you came upon the begin- 
ning sign. Needless to say, our pleas- 
ures were simple but none the less en- 
joyable. Te 

“TRAIN AP: 
PROACHING / WHISTLE. 
SQUEALING / PAUSE! 
AVOID THAT / RUN-DOWN 
FEELING! ER 

Pimechie 1960s; some of ‘the fun was 
going out of driving. Super-highways 
became more abundant, cities were mov- 
ing to the suburbs, the roadside be- 
came gas stations,motels, billboards 
and neon signs. The once leisurely 
40mph was fast disappearing. Every- 
one was in a hurry....When we think 
of the absence of Burma-Shave signs 
with regret, maybe we're really re- 
gretting the change in our life-styles 
We can reminisce about the time when 
the roadside was full of surprises-- 
when a young man could capture folk's 
imaginations with droll signs(though 
experts called him crazy). Maybe we 
long for our younger-selves, the dis- 
covery of timely messages on signs 
rather than what is force-fed us on 
television today. 

Here are a few more jingles--- 
hopefully they'll jog your memory and 
give you a few chuckles. They were 
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Bit; MISTAKE 


MANY MAKE 


RELY ON HORN 


INSTEAD GF 


AT SCHOQL ZONFS 


HEED iNSTRUCTIONS ' 


PROTECT 


OUR LITTLE 


TAX DEDUCTIONS 


revere side 
WE KNOW rere side 
HOW MUCH 
you ably THAT GAL DRINKING ORIVERS 
BUT USE BOTH HANDS —NOTHING WORSE 
FOR ORIVING, PAL THEY PUT 


2 Vv THE QUART 
de anata BEFORE THE HEARSE 
BURMA-SHAVE 


ee ORINKING DRIVERS | 


THE MIDNIGHT RIDE 
OF PAUL 
FOR BEER 
LED TOA 
WARMER HEMISPHERE 
BURMA-SHAVE 


AROUND . 
THE CURVE 
LICKETY-SPLIT 
IT'S A BEAUTIFUL CAR 
WASN'T IT? 
BURMA-SHAVE 


NO MATTER - 
THE PRICE 
NO MATTER HOW NEW 
THE BEST SAFETY DEVICE 
IN YOUR CAR IS YOU 
BURMA-SHAVE 


THE ONE WHO 
DRIVES WHEN 
HE’S BEEN DRINKING 
DEPENDS ON You 
TO DO HIS THINKING 
BURMA-SHAVE 


PASSING CARS 
WHEN YOU CAN'T SEE 
MAY GET YOU 
A GLIMPSE 
OF ETERNITY 
BURMA-SHAVE 


SLEEP IN A CHAIR 
NOTHING TO LOSE 
BUT A NAP 
AT THE WHEEL 
IS A PERMANENT SNOOZE 
BURMA-SHAVE 


THIRTY DAYS 


ENHANCE THEIR eee 
HATH SEPTEMBER 
Stee sR 
Seas 
TO HIGHBALL HOME PereMlntiduot 
IN AN AMBULANCE [imi =aANO_THE SPEED 
OFFENDER 
reverse side ey aut@mobility 
TWINKLE, TWINKLE faverse side 
we A PrN on'lusr ano 
BURMA-SHAVE WHO. DRIVES 


SO CLOSE BEHIND? 
BURMA-SHAVE 


American La France 
1949 700 Series 

Aerial Ladder Truck 
Serial Number 3988 


On a cool November evening in 1949, a new 75 ft. American LaFrance 
ladder truck was delivered to the Franklin Fire Dept. A local newspaper of 
the day, The Franklin Centinal, reported on the front page that"Franklin 
firemen can now be proud when they appear in a parade with this new truck". 
Little did those firefighters know in 1949 that their new American LaFrance 
ladder truck would have a 47 yr. fire service career in 2 adjacent fire de- 
partments, and still be the pride of the parade almost 50 years later. 

In 1948, Franklin Fire Chief Connor J.Pond requested the appropriation 
of $28,000 from town meeting to purchase a new ladder truck. The need for an 
aerial ladder truck in such a rural district was probably generated due to 
fear that a fire would break out in the multi-story dormitories at Dean 
College requiring aerial ladder rescue. 

Chief Pond and the Franklin townspeople had great foresight in. approv- 
ing this purchase--the truck was used 46 years later(in Oct.1995) at a late 
night dormitory blaze at Dean College as Bellingham Ladder 1. 

After the funding was appropriated, American LaFrance Corp. of Elmira, 
New York, started preparations for manufacturing the new Franklin truck. 
American LaFrance operated a large factory in Elmira employing hundreds of 
people manufacturing fire apparatus from start to finish in a large produc- 
tion line operation. Their reputation for the quality assembly of fire trucks 
was legendary. All parts of the truck, including the motor, were manufacturec 
in-house at their factory. These trucks were built to last by American work- 
ers who were proud of their craftsmanship and products. The sheer number of 
antique American LaFrance trucks still operable today after several decades 
of fire service is a credit to the company and its employees. 

Franklin's new ladder truck was highly innovative and had the most mo- 
dern technology of the day. The "Series 700" design truck included a cab- 
ahead-of-engine design that became a trend for fire apparatus for the next 
50 years. The truck was powered by a 12-cylinder American LaFrance gasoline 
engine that was extremely powerful, but not economical, and was later repla- 
ced in 1972 with a large Detroit diesel engine. The truck included a 75 ft. 
metal aerial ladder raised by hydraulic power, when many chiefs of the era 
believed that the still popular spring-raised wooden ladders would be around 
for generations to come. The truck also included a 250 gal. water tank and 
hose to put out small fires, a life net, various wooden ground ladders and 
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-ools to handle any accident or emergency. The truck also has a 2-battery 
starting system which assures the truck does not fail to start. The current 
ywner can attest to the efficiency of this, as nearly a half-century later, 
after sitting in the backyard under a tarp all winter in sub-freezing wea- 
s-her, the truck started up without fail every time when run monthly for 
2>xercise. 

The Series700 trucks were extremely popular with fire chiefs of the 
1940s-1950s making American LaFrance the leading fire apparatus producer 
For over 20 years. What made the truck so successful was a survey after 
WII to chiefs across the nation asking what they wanted and needed ina 
rire truck. The company then responded with--sleek lines,excellent visibility 
vith cab forward design, and placed firefighters safely inside the truck in- 
stead of clinging to the sides or back step. The end result had buyers wait- 
ing in line to order Series 700 engine and ladder trucks. Franklin waited a 
year for delivery of the new truck! 

Several major cities such as New York,Houston, Kansas City,Ft.Lauderdale, 
and Boston made large orders of these trucks. The Boston Fire Dept. ordered 
i Series 700 ladder trucks that were identical to the Franklin truck and 
vere also delivered in 1949. The only difference between the Boston and 
‘ranklin trucks was the length of the ladder. Both specified 65 ft. ladders, 
gut the company offered Franklin a 75 ft. ladder at no’extra cost and the 
Town accepted the offer. Boston "Jakes" affectionally called their trucks 
"bath tubs" due to the cab forward design. The Boston trucks were used as. 
front-line apparatus well into the 1960s, and after that served as reserves 
-hrough the 1970s. All were extremely dependable and had long service careers. 

Retired Franklin Fire Chief Francis Molloy recalled that the new truck 
vas delivered by flat-bed rail car to a freight yard in Walpole and driven 
-o the Franklin Fire Station. Accompanying the truck was a representative 
‘rom the factory who trained the firefighters to operate the aerial ladder. 
The new truck replaced a Maxim ladder truck which was sold to Wrentham for 
$850. For a few years, the "new" Franklin Ladder 1 was the only aerial truck 
in the area. Although called upon to fight major fires at the Herman Shoe Co. 
in Millis and the Schaefer Waste Co. in Walpole in the 1960s, Ladder 1 en- 
joyed a quiet career responding to an occasional alarm of fire, participating 
in town civic events and parades, and entertained countless numbers of school 
children who visited the Fire Department. 

In 1972, Chief Molloy drove Ladder 1 to Pennsylvania to be repowered 
vith a new 6-cylinder Detroit diesel engine. The original V-12 motor was 
still in good enough condition to take the truck on such a long trip, but 
vas known to drink gasoline"like water". The replacement of the engine was 
in economical move that doubled the life of the ladder truck. Ladder 1 made 
che voyage round trip breaking down only once, on the way back because of a 
clogged fuel filter. A new one was installed and the truck roared home down 
yest Central Street with a very loud and powerful diesel that still is in per- 
fect condition 25 years later. 

In 1985 Franklin purchased a new aerial ladder replacing the 36 yr.old 
\merican LaFrance. At the request of Bellingham Fire Chief Richard Ranieri, 
she special town meeting of Oct.2,1985, at a cost of $15,000 gave Ladder 1 a 
1ew home in the town "next door" to Franklin. Funds were appropriated to 
-epaint, letter and equip Bellingham's first aerial ladder truck. The trusty 
‘ruck satisfied Bellingham's need for a dependable ladder truck due to rapid 
yrowth and expansion while keeping within the restraints of a limited budget. 
fhe truck served Bellingham well in its new job--again responding to an occa- 
sional alarm of fire, but spending most of its days waiting for the infre- 
juent "big one" and, again being the joy of a new generation of school child- 
-en who visited Bellingham's fire headquarters. 

In January 1996, the old American LaFrance was placed out of service 
lue to a cracked middle section of the ladder. The truck had served Bellingham 
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reliably for 12 years and, ironically, its last fire was in Franklin, 
the town it was originally purchased to protect. The truck was replaced 
with a new Emergency One 110 ft. aerial ladder at the cost of over $400,000. 
The new truck has the utmost in modern fire technology, much of those ad- 
vances pioneered by the American LaFrance truck it replaced. 
In Sept. 1996, Ladderl was purchased by Edward Guzowski, a patrolman 
on the Bellingham Police Dept., and son of a retired Boston firefighter. An 
avid fire buff and friend of the fire service, Guzowski purchased the truck 
for its restoration and to represent Bellingham at parades and other civic 
events. The truck is an exact duplicate of a BostonFireDepartment "bath tub" 
that Guzowski climbed on as a child in the 60s when visiting his father's 
fire house. That American LaFrance truck served the Boston Fire Dept. for 
21 years at the Hyde Park Fire Station, and an additional 12 years at the 
Long Island Hospital Fire House. 
In the spring of 1997, the old ladder truck underwent an extensive 
mechanical overhaul replacing worn brakes and muck of its original 
The truck was tuned, 
Faille 19 Sale 


Wiring. 
serviced and inspected for Safety. The truck is schedule 
to appear in several parades and antique apparatus shows during the summer an 


It is also eagerly awaiting construction of its new "fire house 
a 55x30 ft. shed that will keep the truck free from moisture and sheltered 
from the harsh New England weather. 


The owner would appreciate receiving old pictures of the Ladder truck 
or any information relative to the truck's career in the towns of Franklin 
and Bellingham. 

Te 95.05 


Franklin Fire Chief Connor J. Pond reported to the Board of 
Selectmen that"the new ladder truck is a credit to the town both in appear- 
ance and dependability". Chief Pond would have been proud to know that "his" 
ladder truck is still dependable almost 50 years later, 

the road to parades and fire musters in the area. 


and still roars down 


Edward Guzowski 
BOSTON POST CANE PRESENTATION 


On; Mayi3071997athe.~Boston.Post 
Cane was presented to Cecile Dalpe. 

She accepted for Charlotte Ollenber- 
ger, who because of illness was not 
able to attend. The "Cane" is pre- 
sented each year by the Historical 


Commission:to the*oldest«.resident of 
Bellingham as a tribute 


and useful lives. 
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to honored 


Charlotte Ollenberger---100 
Mary Janek----98 


Rosaline Cote---96 
Cecile Dalpe---95 
Mrs. 


Dalpe was honored with a 


luncheon at the Blackstone Valley 
AdultsDayseCenter.. 


This presentation is a ritual 
that was started in 1909, when the 
Boston Post had canes made for every 


community in New England to bestow 
on their eldest resident. 


At. one 
time,Bellingham's cane disappeared 
for 35 years. 


Presently a citation 
accompanies the cane. The cane must 
be returned to the Museum for safe- 
keeping. 
We,of the Historical Commission 
salute these elders for their note- 
worthy longevity. 


QUESTIONS (?) & ANSWERS (!) 


QUESTION: What is a "ropewalk," and 
were there any such things in Bel- 
lingham? 


ANSWER: Ropewalks were industries 
in where hemp, jute, and other 
fibers were twisted in spiral fash- 
ion into what we know as rope. 

In early times, all rope was 
twisted by hand on a long plot of 
ground, at one end of which was lo- 
cated a large wheel on which were 
"points" or hooks, to which the hemp 
or flax strands were attached. The 
length of the rope was determined by 
the length of the plot, or "walk." 

In ropemaker's terminology, a few 
fibers made a yarn, several yarns 
made a strand, three strands made a 
rope, and three ropes a cable. 

First, one light cord would be 
"walked out,'' and made from fiber, 
and then it would be wound, or 
twisted into rope. 

John Harrison and his family came 
from Salibury, England, in 1642, to 
become America's first ropemaker. 

He set up his shop near the pres- 
eureeire of Boston's South Station, 
and wove rigging for the Colonies' 
first ships. His ropewalk was ten 
feet wide, and about three hundred 
feet long, and was open to the 
weather. 

Locally, the huge Plymouth Cord- 
age Company works at Plymouth, and 
the Charlestown Navy Yard ropewalk 
at Chelsea, Mass., both now vacant, 
were the grandest of our Massachu- 
setts ropewalks. 

Not all ropewalks made ship rig- 
ging, however. Fishline became an 
important adjunctive business, and 
the Ashaway plant in Rhode Island 
is one of the nation's most impor- 
tant producers of this product. 

As to Bellingham - Hon. W. W. 
Ollendorff, an owner and manager of 
a North Bellingham woolen mill said 
that his mill had a "twine-winder" 
that they used to make cord for bale 
binding. So, we had a ropewalk, for 
sure ! 

FDD 
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Theodore & Louise Aloupis 
Robert & Doreen LaFerriere 
Lucille Fleuette 

Dolores Martel 

Virginia & Emerson Eldredge 
_Edith(Bates) Sanderson 
Claire Foley 

Emilio Cubellis 

Alice Palladini 
Carroll White 

Albert & Ellen Spencer 
Arlene Duncan 
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DEATHS 


Frank Rook (teacher) 

John E. Post 

William Matthews 

Lillian Gagne 

Thelma Ambler 

Laura Goulet 

Ernest Lamarre 

Irving King 

Mary (Connolly) Mastroianni 
Lloyd Brown 

Janet Fischer 

John N. VanRye 

Aldo A. Rubrigi 

Levi Richard 

David A. Schaefer 

Mark W. Ferris 

Alice (Barrette) Lucchesi 
Anne S. (Navicky) Trites 
Mary E. (Pohlman) Scordamaglia 
Stanley Koloski 

Irene (Blaco) McLinden 
Elizabeth (Betty) A,Lowry 


SCHOOL DAYS- South School 1943--2nd grade 
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Leanna sane ete 


l.Miss Moran2.Francis Locklin3.Drew Palmer4.Robert Nutting5.Robert Minot6.0Olga 
Gemski7.Claire Trottier8.Janet Crooks9.Frances Walkerl0.Yvette Gelinasll.Oscar 
Leblancl2.Roy Gavassol3.Albert Marcetl4.Donald Dalpel5.Leo Dalpel6.Clark Meott 
17.Warren Darlingl8.Harold Cook19.Robert Trudeau20.Joseph Depiero21.Edgar Arca 
22.Raymond Trudeau23.Constance Crooks24.Felice DiPietro25.Claire Lemire d 
26.Pauline Clovette27.Lucille Taillon28. ??Lefrancois 
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Tine MARCHES ONee(same class) 1952--llth grade 


2.Robert Nutting3.Drew Palmer4.Paul Petrosky5.Oscar Leblanc6.Pat Turner7.Marcel 
sleuette8.&.Beauregard9.Constance €rooksl0.Felice DiPietroll.Janet Crooksl2.Y. 
3elangerl3.Jeanette Gaskilll4. ?? Lavoiel5.James Hackeyl6.Larry Leachl7.Don 
mortls.Peg Shortl9, 2??? 20.-Yvette Gelinas21.Fran*Walker22¢laire Trottier23.Barb 
Slancy24.Leila Cook25.Barb Castagnaro26. ?? Fortin27.Roy Gavasso28. ?? Cowen 
29.p.(??)Trudeau30.Robert Cummings31.Clark Meotti32.Bradley Rowe33.Ken Young 
34.William Maus35.Moe Godin 
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The Historical Commission 

rswugracerul, for the dona- 

ELONmOrecnis Or1 ginal let— 

ter of Mildred Rhodes'(in 

her own handwriting), to 

her daughter Phyllis Rhodes. 
Thank You!! 


OBJECT: The object of the Massachusetts Anti-Cigaret League is to combat, by all legitimate means, the cigaret habit and the use of tobacco in any form 
by boys; to hold public meetings; publish and circulate literature; organize and maintain Anti-Cigaret Leagues; and in every way possible to make 
sentiment against the use of cigarets and tobacco, giving special attention to needed legislation and to the enforcement of existing laws on this subject. 


President 


THEOPHILUS KING 


Vice-President 
Rurus B. ToBry 


Treasurer 


Rogwert H, MaGcwoop 


Secretary 


Mrs, ELIZABETH R, WHITE 


MOTTO :—“SAVE THE BOY.” 


“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


Massachusetts AHnti=Cigaret League 
67 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone, Fort Hill 2170 


Executive Committee 
THE OFFICERS AND 
Mrs. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 
GrorRGE E. Brock 
P, H. HopGMan 
DELCEVARE KING 
THEODORE H. RAYMOND 
Henry B, REED 
Mrs, ANNA SPEAR STEBBINS 
Rev, ALLEN A, STOCKDALE 
Miss NELLIE WHITNEY 


Chairman of Selectmen, 


Bellingham, Mass. 


Dear Sir: 


Advisory Council 
RoBERT M. ARMSTRONG 


Joun G. BLAKE, M.D. 

Hon, Joun L. Bates 

Rev. Francis HE, CLark, D.D. 
Rev, CHARLES F, DoLE 
Davip A. ELLIS 

Tuomas B, FITzPaTRICK 


December 9, 1912. 


Advisory Council 


Hon. EucEne N. Foss 
H. W. GIsBson 

EpwIin GINN 

Mrs, A. J. GoRDON 
Rev, HERBERT JOHNSON 
Evias H, Marston 
Mrs, Quincy A. SHAW 


(THIS LETTER AND A COPY OF THE LAW WERE FOUND IN THE TOWN VAULT 


BY TOWN CLERK, KATHY HARVEY. note; dated DECEMBER 9,1912. THE 
MORE THINGS CHANGE THE MORE THEY DO STAY THE SAVE.) 


We have been informed that the law relating to the 
sale of cigarets and tobacco is not generally posted 
in a number of cities and towns throughout the state. 
Of course you know that the statute requires that 
this law (which is furnished free of charge by the 


State 
place 
Lit men aes 
towns 
where 


Board of Health) be posted in a CONSPICUOUS 
wherever CIGARETS are SOLD at RETAIL, also that 
the duty of the police department of cities and 
where such exist, and of constables in towns 
there is not a police department, to see that a 


copy of SECTION 3 is posted. 


I know that you have a great many duties, but will you 
kindly take up this matter with your officers at your 


earliest convenience, 


Very truly yours, 


olaahec 


AN ACT TO REQUIRE DEALERS IN 
CIGARETTES TO POST CERTAIN 
NOTICES 

—Section 3. Whoever sells a cigarette 
to a person under eighteen years of age, or who- 
ever sells snuff or tobacco in any of its forms to a 
person under sixteen years of age, or, not being 
his parent or guardian, gives a cigarette to a 
person under eighteen years of age, or gives snuff 
or tobacco in any of its forms to a person under 
sixteen years of age, shall be punished by a fine of 
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not more than fifty dollars. A copy of this section 
printed in letters not less in size than 18 point 
capitals, bold face, shall be posted conspicuously in 
the shop or other place of sale used by any person 
selling cigarettes at retail, and whoever violates 
this provision shall be punished as above pre- 
scribed, 

Approved May 3, 1909. 


MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-CIGARET LEAGUE 
Equitable Building, 67 Milk St., Cor, Federal 
BOSTON 
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Girls 
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CENTER SCHOOL 
from 8th grade graduating class 


of 1934. This was the last graduating 
Drown was 


| Superintendent. 
Yes, I too love the Crimpville — 2 
Comments!! 


I came to Bellingham in 1924-a 
lettle girl named Edith Bates, with my 
mother and sister,Marjorie and my dad, 
Waweereo Bates. 

Meved in the Center on Scott Hill 
Rd.,the third house from the Baptist 
Ciuren,epack of Walter Thayer's house, 
who was the town's tax collector--acro 
across the street was the home of a Dr. 
Clark with his wife and daughter, Mae 
Clark. All nice neighbors we had-- 
friendly and neighborly. A 

Not many children in the Center, 
met many more when we started Grammar i 
school. Our playmates consisted of fi 
Edwin & Melvin Graves, George Thompson, 
Vincent Thayer, Lawrence Gardner, Wes- } 
ley Johnson--and yes, there were others 
but we weren't allowed to go far from | 
home until we grew up a little more-not 
like today's doings. So many fond mem-} 
ories I have of Bellingham Center. i 

I shall write later and tell more 
of the things the kids did then and 


ait 


<<—ETa = 


what went on and the changes that have 
been made-some I like and some I don't, 
but that's how things are meant to be 

I guess. 

Walter,my husband, who loves his- 
tory enjoys the Comments also. He came 
Promeerankilin, so he didn't have to 
travel far to find me. I enclose a do- 
nation as I sure want to receive it and 
hear of my neighbors and friends. 

I say hello to all the Bellingham 
residents and God Bless Them All.. 

Edith Bates Sanderson 


UU UE EIEN SINISE anne enema 


Dear Sir: 

Please use the enclosed to help 
continue the good work of the "Crimp- 
ville Comments". I am sure we all en- , 
joy some segment of each issue. | 

In the last issue(#137) the pic- } 
ture of "MA'S SNACK BAR" and later 
"MARIE'S RESTAURANT" brought back 
many memories. We lived immediately 
next door. 

It still seems strange to rea- 

Elatea />, year-old canistill 

ski and play golf 3-4 days per 

The mind is another story. 
Carroll White 


lize 
snow 
week. 


Clatoer) 
Laura Southwick, 
Dee laneBbanks bathe Bates, 


Irene Pouliot, 


Pauline DiPietro, 
Phyllis Hughes. 


Olga Petrosky 


SUMMER HELP-SUMMER PROJECTS 


The Bellingham Historic Commission has had additional 
help this summer. We would like to thank the Park 
Depart Superintendent , Roland Arcand and his sumer 
work crew. Some of the projects that they have helped 
us out with are cleaning of the Museum basement, 
changing exhibits around, moving two antique lamp post 
from the highway barn construction yard to the museum 
yard, cleaning out period desks fron the old South 
School to the museum, moving original 1900 era doors 
from the old South School to the North School, moving 
a donated cast iron street sign to the museum and 
rescuing an original sign post with the old Massachu- 
setts insignia from the woods. Without their help 
these projects would have been very differcult to 
complete. We would like to list the names of all 

the sumer help amployees because the work that 

each one has done greatly enhanced the camunity. 


SUMMER HELP +# 


Eric Ladoucer M. Leoncavallo 


Chad Burr Marissa Drew 

Dan Lafond Lauren Clancy 
Cory Rooney Tom Worsley 
Christopher Tuttle Jeffrey Marcet 
Richard Hayward Megan Sueltenfuss 
Ryan Creasia Andrew Hayward 
Keith Grupposo Brandon Marshall 
Michael Leeds Robbie St.Gelais 
Nathan Racicot 


BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL COMM. 
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BEFORE 


KAY/NASON FARM(1930s-1960) 
North Main Street 


- This was_a_large working farm, Of 
25 approx. 125 acres. At the time it was 


sold to Campanelli in 1960, they had 
25 milking cows, 3000 laying hens and 
a large roadside stand. 


Pa alia) 
isis) 


AFTER 
tes 2 aie 
Present site of WETHERSFIELD§ ele 
established in 1960 eT inisiecnieeeniainiatecenomenenne 
(one of many homes) 
ees 
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